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JAMBS LOGAN AS A POET. 

BY AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE. 

The literary tastes of James Logan, and the collections 
of the Loganian Library are too well known to need ex- 
planation to Pennsylvanians. The following Latin poem, 
however, recently found among some of Logan's unpub- 
lished correspondence, is a good example of the ease with 
which the cultivated gentleman of his generation could 
handle the classics. It was written upon the death of a 
favorite little daughter, who died in infancy. There is a 
tender paternal touch which lends charm to the sentiment, 
and the critic must be reminded that the poem was written 
as a relief to emotion, and not for the purposes of the 
scholar. 

James Logan was not a man of extraordinary attain- 
ments, although he was well educated and accomplished. 
In his day a knowledge of the classics was included in 
every system of education. Members of Parliament fell 
into Latin when English failed to express their feelings. 
An apt classical quotation was at once appreciated and ap- 
plauded. We fear that the days of Parliamentarian Latin 
are over ; and as for the classics among our own members 
of Congress, the very thought calls forth a smile. This 
rather clever little poem and its versified English transla- 
tion by a young classical scholar may interest students ot 
Pennsylvania history. 

Sis licet in teneris abrepta parentibus annis 
Vita exempta prius quam videare frui, 

At patris et matris pleno prsecordia tangit 
Ictu discessus, cara puella, tuus. 

Non tulit eloquii certas setatula vires 
Ut posses animi prodere sensa tui ; 
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At tulit ingenii iam parturientis imago 

Posset ut indubiis mille patere modis 
Blanditia, amplexus molles, lususque iocique, 

Et simulata ira et non simulatus amor, 
Inque patrem tener affectus quern vincere morbi 

Aut Lethe infantis non valuere vires. 
Nulla dies unquam hsec memori de pectore toilet 

Parva sed affectus pignora certa tui. 
Corporis exuvias iam profectura parabas 

Lata iter extremum iam subitura polos. 
Quum dudum fixos tenuisti ius in ocellos 

Quo patri posses dicere, "Care, vale!" 
Fixos diseedens torsisti dulcis ocellos 

Hisque patri visa es dicere, "Care, vale !" 
Et tremula in caram flexisti lumina matrem 

Dicere quo posses, "Tu quoque, cara, vale!" 
Iamque valedicto haec seterna lumina somno 

Condis et exanimi corpore tota fugis. 
Tu quoque, cara, vale, modo nata parentibus infans. 

Lsetitise et luctus causa perennis eris. 



ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOEITE CHILD. 

BY JAMES LOGAN. 

Torn from a borne tbat held thee dear 
While years were tender, grief unknown, 
Leaving thy parents sad and lone 

To drop the silent, mindful tear ; 

Thy youth did not permit of speech 
To show the workings of the mind : 
Unconscious actions all combined 

To prove what words could never teach. 

The sweetness of a baby grace, 

The sport, the jest, the anger feigned, 
The love sincere that always reigned 

And held dominion in thy face : 

This sweet emotion, like a breeze 
That fans thy father's heart and thine, 
Can never yield to Death's decline 

Or ravages of dire disease. 
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Within our tender breasts there lie 

The certain pledges of thy love. 

The spirit, joyful, hies above, 
To prove the soul can never die. 

A benediction from thy eyes 

To ours, that said a sad farewell : 

The freedom from the body's cell, 
And journey to the welcome skies. 

Thy days were in the early leaf — 

An infant angel, bright to see : 

Eternal peace ! Thou' It always be 
A cause of mingled joy and grief. 

— [B. M, O., Translator.'] 



